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Mr. Gandhi then went on to recall some of the more remarkable inci-
dents in his career, particularly the march of the Indian strikers into the
Transvaal in November last year which he described as his most wonderful
experience in South Africa.

Through that march, I learned to love human nature more,
and to appreciate that no matter whether the human spirit
flourished under European or Indian, under the Western or the
Eastern sky, it could respond in an equal measure to the same
chord.

In recounting his experiences on the march, Mr. Gandhi did not dwell
on the hardships; these he seemed to have forgotten. But he recalled the little
acts of kindness that were done by obscure individuals. There was the station
master who brought him a glass of milk and a couple of boiled eggs, and
many other delicacies to tempt a starving man.

It seemed rank ingratitude to refuse them, but I kept
to my vow, and I explained to the station master that I seldom
ate eggs, and could not taste the milk and the other nice things
he had brought, because I had to accept the same treatment
as the rank and file. He seemed hurt, and I was sorry, but I
was not ungrateful, and I hope the kind soul understood.

At another place the proprietor of an hotel said to me:
"You are shivering. Come to my hotel, and I will put you
up." I thanked him, but declined, and, pointing to my compa-
nions, I said: "They too feel the cold, and are shivering.'*
"Oh! It is not a case of putting you on the verandah," he said,
"I will give you a room." His kind offer I was obliged to
decline.

At another place we reached, a woman who ran a small
store placed everything she had at our disposal. I remonstrated,
but she would have her way. She said: "Though you are all
Indians, you are suffering and I hope I have enough of the old
British sense of sympathy left in me to help you." At Charlestown
and Newcastle the whole community helped us, and we helped
them. There was no pilfering, no drunkenness.

I explained to the men before they started that they would
win, not by putting their sticks over the shoulders of others, but
over their own. It took them some time to see it, but that was
the condition on which I allowed them to come with me. So our
army kept on its way. We rose before the sun in the morning and
did the best of our day's march before food passed our lips. Then
we halted for a small ration of bread and sugar. It was, you will
admit, a wonderful thing for two thousand men to have marched
so far without violating the law, without stealing or rioting.